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NETHERLANDS. 

By  Consul   General   George   E.   Anderson,   Rotterdam,   October  25,   1920. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  1919  was  the  greatest  year 
in  the  history  of  Dutch  foreign  trade.  The  total  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  $2,014,833,200,  of  which  the  imports 
were  valued  at  $1,321,821,200  and  the  exports  at  $693,012,000.  The 
figures  given  compare  with  imports  in  1918  valued  at  $244,964,000 
and  exports  at  $166,953,800,  or  a  total  turnover  value  of  $411,917,800. 
In  1917  the  imports  were  valued  at  $432,787,200  and  the  exports  at 
$334,988,800,  or  a  total  turnover  of  $767,776,000. 

Fluctuations  in  Trade. 

The  changes  in  the  country's  trade  during  and  after  the  war  are 
indicated  by  the  comparison  of  such  figures.  The  trade  of  the 
Netherlands  before  the  war  reached  something  like  $1,125,000,000, 
and  in  the  last  year  of  the  Avar,  although  the  country  was  neutral, 
trade  returns  fell  to  less  than  a  third  of  that  amount  despite  in- 
creased values.  There  are  several  explanations  offered  for  the  in- 
crease in  1919.  In  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  trade  with  Ger- 
many large  quantities  of  goods  were  sent  from  all  over  the  world  to 
the  Netherlands  during  the  year  to  be  near  Germany  when  the  ex- 
pected removal  of  restrictions  took  place.  Much  of  the  increase  in 
exports  was  due  to  the  shipment  of  Dutch  manufactures  whose  free 
movement  had  been  difficult  or  impossible  during  the  war  and  much 
of  it  was  due  to  increased  values  for  manufactured  goods.  The  aver- 
age value  of  a  ton  of  imports  into  the  Netherlands  during  1919  was 
$108,  and  the  average  value  of  a  ton  of  exports  was  $240.  In  other 
words,  the  Netherlands  imported  raw  materials  and  exported  highly 
valuable  finished  products.  The  low  and  fluctuating  value  of  the  mark 
rendered  it  practically  impossible  for  credit  to  be  established  over  a 
long  enough  period  to  get  many  lines  of  goods  from  abroad  to  the 
German  buyer.  The  result  is  that  goods  were  brought  to  the  Nether- 
lands on  a  Dutch  credit  and  sold  to  German  importers  on  a  more  or 
less  cash  basis. 

Neither  import  nor  export  figures,  however,  show  anything  like 
normal  trjLde^_Iii_exrjorts1  f or  example,  cheese  which  for  many  years 
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was  among  the  first,  if  not  actually  the  first,  in  the  list  of  exports, 
fell  so  l<nv  as  not  to  come  in  the  first  LO  items.  In  imports  tobacco 
represented  the  vulue  in  any  one  article,  and  although  to- 

bacco is  always  a  large  item  in  Dutch  trade  an  increase  of  nearly  400 
percent  over  1917,  not  to  mention  1918  can  no!  be  con  normal. 

The  heavy  increases  in  imports  of  iron  and  steel  have  explanation  in 
the  immense  increase  in  shipbuilding  in  the  country. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  imports  into  the  Netherlands  are  goods 
that  pass  into  the  interior  of  Europe  and  a  large  share  of  its  exports 
are  goods  manufactured  in  central  Europe  and  sent  abroad  by  way  of 
the  Netherlands.  Previous  to  the  war  a  great  portion  of  this  transit 
trade  went  through  the  country  without  breaking  bulk.  "While  at 
present  most  of  the  imports  are  still  intended  for  central  Europe  and 
most  of  the  exports  are  the  products  of  central  Europe,  the  greater 
portion  of  this  trade  now  represents  goods  bought  by  Dutch  im- 
porters and  exporters  for  resale,  and  is  fairly  and  directly  trade  of 
the  country.  What  was  once  mere  transit  trade  became  actual  Dutch 
trade  in  1919.  This  led  to  a  great  congestion  of  goods  in  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam  warehouses  and  caused  considerable  trouble  during 
the  past  year,  but  at  the  same  time  it  led  to  a  marked  increase  in 
warehouse  space  in  Dutch  ports,  particularly  in  Rotterdam. 

Despite  the  greatly  increased  tonnage  available  for  the  carriage  of 
foreign  goods  into  Holland  and  central  Europe  the  tendency  was  in 
the  direction  of  imports  of  manufactured  goods  instead  of  raw  ma- 
terials. Some  of  this  change  was  due  to  the  continued  high  level 
of  freights,  some  to  the  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  fuel  supplies, 
and  much  of  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  staple  goods 
in  many  lines  was  too  strong  to  make  it  practicable  to  wait  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods  at  home. 

Imports  by  Articles. 

Any  comparison  of  the  import  returns  of  the  Netherlands  with 
other  years  can  give  no  proper  idea  of  the  present  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. The  great  volume  of  trade  in  lull)  represented  trade  conditions 
in  the  country  itself  and  conditions  in  territories  which  had  to  draw 
upon  it  for  supplies  during  toe  year,  A  comparison  of  the  values 
of  imports  for  the  past  three  years  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Artli  les. 

1917 

1918 

1919 

JG.5.000 

18,8  m 
1,058 
1,10 

11. 

.".:_'.  100 
7,886,  '>*> 
1, 736 

■J.  ■ 
1.  1 

1 .  200 

18,   HID 

a 

17,200 
321,600 
4,6 

S609, 600 

19,  1 

23,272,400 

10,  21 

813,600 

14.  9 



7,342,400 

33,813,200 



18,504,000 



•17,200 

11, 53 

3,699,600 



l:                   

;,ss.  100 

4,6; 

1,052,800 
24,400 

27. ',  i 



14,  KW 
20,989,600 

.  «,000 

l-'rui!    ,                     ricd 

207,200 

800 

2, 800 

11.: 

18,000 

2S0,000 
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Articles. 


Cattle  food 

Tanning  materials 

Cotton 

Hemp,  jute,  and  other  fibers 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha 

Cacao 

Allother  vegetable  products 

Ores,  all  kinds,  n.  e.  s 

Coal,  coke,  etc 

Lime  and  cement 

Manures,  artificial,  etc 

Stone  and  marble 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of 

Tin  plate,  and  manufactures  of , 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 

Lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 

Gold  and  silver 

Diamonds  and  precious  stones 

All  other  metals 

All  other  minerals 

Wheat,  flour 

Rye  meal  and  flour 

Corn  meal  and  flour 

All  other  flour  products 

Malt  and  crushed  grain 

Bran  and  grain  waste 

All  other  farinaceous  products 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Paints  and  dyes 

All  other  chemical  products 

Oils: 

Vegetable 

Petroleum 

All  other  mineral 

Turpentine 

Stearine  and  fatty  acids 

Pitch,  tar,  and  resins 

All  other  oil  products 

Timber 

Hardwoods , 

Wood,  manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Furniture 

All  other  wood  products 

Hides  and  skins 

Leather 

Leather  manufactures 

Silk  and  other  yarns 

Textiles 

Articles  of  fashion 

Cordage 

Tiles 

Stone,  artificial 

All  otlicr  earthenware 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Coffee 

Tea 

Spices 

Salt 

Sugar 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Wines  and  beer 

Alcohol  and  spirits 

All  other  foodstuffs 

Vehicles 

Boats,  aeroplanes,  etc 

Machinery,  industrial 

Tools  and  implements 

Rubber  mauulactures 

Lamps 

All  other  articles 

Total 


■17 


22 


,870,000 
,  06.5, 600 
,454,800 
,077,000 
7,200 
,511,000 
,350,000 
950, 400 

123,600 
928,000 
340,000 
974,400 
814,400 
772,800 
276, 000 
003, 000 
236, 400 
491,200 
330, 400 
738,000 
318,800 
716,400 
582,000 
1.200 
566, 000 

10,800 
891,600 

28,800 

85, 600 
101,400 
143,200 
264, 400 

666, 400 
256,800 
403,600 
310,800 
126, 400 
872,800 
674,400 
358,800 
127, 200 
948, 000 
580,000 
998, 400 
288,800 
786, 400 
67 1,  400 
414, 100 
222,400 
709,600 
318,800 
311,200 
970,000 
516,000 
883,200 
405,600 
627, 600 
033, 200 
101,800 
901,400 
160,400 
4.59,200 
617,200 
216,400 
632,800 
622,400 
937,600 
743.600 
752, 400 
874, 400 
25.600 
870,000 
265, 400 


432,  7^7,  200 


191S 


$13,600 

123,200 

341.200 

517, 600 

3,600 

1,169,200 

i,  409, 600 

903, 600 

36,6.58,400 

6, 198, 400 

3,647,600 

2,  559, 200 

39, 205,  200 

322,800 

430,  S00 

46, 800 

185, 600 

3,600 

11,S67,200 

265,200 

444,000 

2, 392,  400 

1,370,400 

1,1.52,000 

277, 600 

1,0.59,200 

11,600 

400 

40, 400 

4, 793, 200 

2, 925, 200 

2,821,600 

6, 800, 400 

7,600 

2, 090, 400 

76, 400 

334,400 

1,412,000 

213,600 

29,946,800 

147,600 

6, 565, 600 

308,800 

1,237,200 

503,600 

840,000 

212,000 

852,000 

6,605,600 

2,145,200 

58,  803 

331,600 

1,000,800 

1,480,800 

2,973,600 

7,592,400 

1,795,600 

328, 800 

46,400 

3,544,400 

2, 800 

820. 800 

49; 200 

2, 272, 000 

41,600 

349,200 

3,339,200 

1,069,200 

19,256,400 

1,322,400 

7,600 

S30, 400 

451,600 


244,964,000 


1919 


$10,638,000 
3,480,400 

22,793,200 
5, 044, 800 
6,181,600 

20, 489, 600 
4,076,800 
1,186,800 

65,888,000 
7, 484, 400 

24,379,200 
3,332,000 

76,012,000 
3,332,000 

10, 16S,  000 
1,418,800 
1,759,200 
4, 076, 400 
188,572,400 
2,053,200 
1,395,200 
3.628,200 

17,851,200 
488, 400 
2, 420, 800 
1,4.56,000 
7,453,600 
1,089,200 
3,853,600 
4,102,S00 
5,470,000 
8,877,200 

55,355,200 
9,815,200 

20, 722, 800 
1,158,400 
1,922,000 
4,472,800 
3, 652, 000 

32,909,200 
1,503,600 
5, 927, 200 
1,314,800 
3,307,200 

14,185,600 

10,  270, 000 
3,678,000 

39,235,600 

62,079,200 
5, 372, 800 
790,400 
363,200 
1,903,600 
1,778,400 
3, 192, 400 
7,628,000 

29, 569, 600 

17,083,600 
2, 736, 400 
1,385,200 
8, 639, 200 

96,518,000 
7,356,000 
8, 924, 200 
2,301,200 
3,898,000 

14, 746, 400 
3,020,400 

38,600,000 
2, 947, 600 
5,675,200 
1,151,600 

36,234,000 


1,321,821,200 


Imports  of  Grain  and  Coal  Increase — Sugar,  Cotton,  and  Other  Items. 

Imports  of  grain  and  coal  were  the  most  pressing  needs  of  all  this 
part  of  Europe  after  the  close  of  hostilities,  and  the  trade  in  both 
articles  represented  more  the  action  of  Governments  concerned  than 
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Hi"  normal  exchange  of  commodities.  Imports  of  coal  -were  about 
double  those  of  the  previous  two  years,  but  showed  less  of  a  change 
from  L918  or  L917  than  that  registered  in  other  items  because  much 
of  the  supply  came  from  Germany  or  was  otherwise  less  depend 
upon  shipping.  Imports  of  all  grains  advanced  from  about  $6,500,0  ■■> 
in  value  in  L918  to  more  than  $73,000,000  in  1919. 

The  output  of  beet  sugar  early  in  the  year  was  estimated  at  not 
more  than  175,000  tons  compared  with  199,000  tons  in  1918  and 
259,550  tons  in  the  season  of  1916-17,  owing  to  the  lack  of  coal  nee 
sary  for  the  operation  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  at  full  capacity. 
In  order  to  supply  the  country  with  sugar,  the  Government  made 
purchases  abroad,  particularly  in  Java,  which  account  for  the  sharp 
advance  in  imports  from  a  value  of  $100,400  in  1917  and  $2,800  in 
1918,  to  $8,639,200  in  1919.  However,  more  sugar  was  exported 
than  was  imported.  The  great  development  of  the  oleomargarine 
industry  in  the  Netherlands  led  to  heavy  imports  of  animal  fati 
well  as  of  Vegetable  oils  and  oil-bearing  nuts  and  seeds.  Shipments 
of  cotton  into  the  Netherlands  in  1919  marked  the  establishment  of 
what  is  hop-d  to  be  a  permanent  European  cotton  market  which  will 
compete  with  other  European  markets.  The  imports,  mostly  of 
American  staple,  in  1919  indicated  a  large  increase  over  previous 
yens.  The  iron  and  steel  trade  increased  as  a  result  of  the  removal 
of  war  restrictions  and  because  of  the  lively  competition  of  German 
and  Belgian  producers  on  the  one  hand — from  which  Dutch  im- 
porters in  normal  times  secure  most  of  their  supplies  of  this  sort — ■ 
and  British  and  American  iron  and  steel  producers  on  the  other. 

Toorcco,  Fruit,  and  Mineral  Oils. 

Of  the  imports  of  tobacco  leaf,  exceeding  $96,000,000  in  value  in 
1919  and  representing  the  largest  single  item  in  the  Dutch  import 
trade,  about  one-third  was  reexported  as  leaf.  The  rest  was  manu- 
factured in  the  Netherlands.  Trade  during  the  year  was  uncertain 
since  a  large  share  of  the  stocks  was  bought  to  supply  Germany. 

Arrivals  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  during  the  year  were  exceptionally 
heavy.  The  consumption  of  fruit  in  the  Netherlands  ordinarily  is  large 
and  the  people  had  been  without  fresh  fruits  from  southern  climes 
for  many  months.  The  first  cargoes  direct  from  Spain  arrived  in 
April,  though  some  small  lots  had  come  through  by  train  from  Italy 
several  months  earlier.  Some  California  fruit  arrived  a  little  later 
in  the  year  but  there  was  an  absence  of  California  prunes  and  peaches 
throughout  the  year.  In  April  and  May  considerable  lots  of  Ameri- 
can apples  were  imported  to  advantage  even  at  high  prices  then 
prevailing.  Much  of  the  imports  of  apricots  and  raisins  also  were 
from  the  United  States.  Lemons  were  scarce  during  the  year. 
Lemons  and  oranges  come  mostly  from  Italy  and  Spain  while  Las 
Palmas  supplies  most  of  the  bananas. 

The  importation  of  petroleum  and  gasoline  was  among  the  first 
lines  of  trade  to  recover  after  the  war.  The  shortage  of  both  illumi- 
nating and  power  oil  was  becoming  acute  al  the  time  exports  on  a 
large  scale  from  the  United  State-  reached  the  Netherlands  in  Febru- 
ary. After  that  time  stocks  were  augmented  rapidly,  with  the  result 
that  petroleum  whijsff  had  been  sold  at  44  Dutch  cents  or  17.0  cents 
American  currency  a  liter  (1  litcr=0.2C>  gallon)  fell  to  half  that 
price  by  March  and  to  IT  Dutch  cents  or  G.8  cents  American  currency 
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a  liter  in  April.  Later  in  the  year  as  the  result  of  increased  prices 
in  the  United  States  and  freight  conditions  the  price  reacted  to 
about  8  cents  American  currency  per  liter.  The  imports  are  placed 
at  82,100  tons  of  which  about  20,000  tons  were  used  in  the  Nether- 
lands, the  rest  going  to  Germany  and  west  Austria. 

Export  Trade  Returns. 

The  financial,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  in  Central  Europe 
which  made  the  purchase  of  foreign  supplies  difficult  also  prevented 
the  production  of  German  goods,  particularly  because  materials  from 
abroad  were  required  in  many  cases  before  anything  could  be  done. 
While  there  was  some  second-hand  export  of  central  European  pro- 
duce during  the  year,  therefore,  there  was  a  greater  proportion  of 
actual  Dutch  products  in  the  export  trade  than  usual  and  in  general 
there  was  more  direct  relation  between  Dutch  industries  and  the 
export  trade  than  between  such  industries  and  the  import  trade. 
This  appears  particularly  in  the  returns  for  such  products  as  hides 
and  skins,  textile  and  fiber  products,  earthenware,  foodstuffs,  and 
miscellaneous  manufactured  articles.  Exports  in  1917,  1918,  and 
1919  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Animals,  live. 
Fish. 


Meats,  cured 

Lard,  tallow,  and  fats. 

Oleomargarine 

Butter 


Cheese 

Milk,  preserved  and  fresh. 
All  other  animal  products. 

Wheat 

Indian  corn 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 


All  other  grains. 
Peas,  beans,  etc. 
Seeds. 


Fruits,  fresh  and  dried. 

Potatoes 

All  other  vegetables . . . 

Cattle  feed 

Tanning  materials 

Cotton. 


Hemp,  jute,  and  other  fibers 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha 

All  other  vegetable  products 

Ores,  all  kinds,  n.'e.  s 

Coal,  coke,  etc 

Manures,  artificial,  etc 

Stone,  marble,  iron,  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Tin  plate,  copper,  lead,  and  manufactures  of 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 

Gold  and  silver 

Diamonds  and  precious  stones 

All  other  metals 

All  other  minerals 

Cereal  flour  products 

Bran  and  grain  waste 

All  other  farinaceous  products 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Paints  and  dyes 

All  other  chemical  products 

Oils: 

Vegetable 

Petroleum 

All  other  mineral 

Turpentine,  stearine,  and  fatty  acids 

Pitch,  tar,  and  resins 

All  other  oil  products 

Timber 

Hardwoods 


695,200 
852,800 

240, S00 
69, 600 
459, 200 
564, 800 
566,800 
012,800 
650,000 
177,GOO 


400 
35, 600 


1,200 
208, 800 
418, 400 
363,200 
924,000 
886,000 
41,600 


26, 800 
610,800 
56,800 

4oi,eoo 

2,000 

028, 400 

8,400 

705,600 

394, 800 

311,600 

170, 000 

410,810 

897, 200 

348, 400 

549, 600 

88, 000 

6.000 

, 873. 200 

,514,400 

,233,609 

,388,800 

427, 200 
2,409 
28, 800 
14.000 
62.  800 
,981,200 
18,(100 
13, 200 


15, 480, 400 

1,926,000 

108,000 

7,600 
5, 698, 800 
2,890,400 
7, 978, 400 
7,722,000 
2,778,800 

1,200 


400 
400 


7,200 

6,646,400 

7,102,400 

688, 000 

31,251,600 


50, 800 

2,071,600 

50,400 

6,113,600 

4,000 

3,150,500 

74,400 

392,400 

382, 400 

34,000 

114,400 

14,591,600 

746, 800 

196, 800 

718,000 

47, 200 

3,200 

574,800 

1, 457, 600 

472,  400 

1,090,800 

28,000 

1,600 

22, 800 


313,200 

869,  200 

12, 800 


$10,246,000 

24, 676, 400 

30,352,000 

4,795,600 

25,  905,  200 

18, 163, 200 

9,108,800 

6,984,000 

7,476,400 

1,137,600 

2,000 

1,240,000 

89, 200 

174,000 

800 

9,134,000 

6,378,800 

10,980,400 

13,265,200 

19,060,800 

693, 400 

319,200 

2, 442, 800 

9,767,200 

3,961,600 

14,214,800 

101,600 

2,774,400 

686, 400 

9, 252, 400 

69S, 800 

700, 800 

1,301,200 

128,444,800 

4, 067, 600 

362, 800 

829,200 

206, 800 

914, 000 

4,481,200 

3,372,800 

4, 930, 000 

3,902,400 

28, 333, 200 
1,114,000 
7, 152, 000 
2, 909, 600 
1, 146,  400 
4, 930, 800 
1,960,000 
474,  S00 
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Articles. 


,  n.  c  s.. 




Clothing 

I     ion , 



iaj 

ml  mauufa  I 







Spices 

Sugar 

To1  acco,  leaf 

Wii and  i  eer 

il  

All  other  foodstuffs 



tes,  etc 

Machim  lal 

■.•'".  Lents 

Munitions 

Lamps 

All  oilier  articles 


Total 334, 63S,  800 


1917 


357,600 

•<:..  -J  r) 

041,200 

221,1000 

423, 200 
503,200 


1918 


11,684,  sin 

918,J  0 
704, 400 

7.  Loo 

13,200 
774,600 

910,400 

400 


I 
I 

I 

1,069,600 
68  006 

' 
126,800 

7,216,800 
1,553,100 


106,953,800 


1919 


14,077,866 

I 
6,417,200 

■ 
6,770,890 

1,612,800 


693,012,000 


During  a  great  part  of  the  year  exports  from  the  Netherlands  were 
still  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Netherlands  Export  Association. 
Government  control  of  exports  gradually  disappeared  during  the 
year,  but  its  influence  on  business  was  considerable  and  appears  m 
strongly  in  the  returns  of  food  exports,  both  in  vegetable  and 
animal  products.  The  transfer  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Netherlands  gold  reserve  also  affected  the  returns  materially.  Some 
of  the  exports  are  of  special  significance  in  their  relation  to  Dutch 
industries,  particularly  agriculture,  and  represent  in  nearly  every 
case  the  operation  of  trade  under  Government  restrictions. 

Vegetable  Trade — Butter,  Cheese,  and  Oleomargarine. 

The  export  of  fresh  vegetables,  as  distinct  from  pickled,  tinned. 
and  cured  products,  was  comparatively  large.  Germany  took  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  winter  and  spring  stock  in  1018-19,  although 
trade  was  checked  by  import  restrictions.  Great  Britain  was  the 
best  customer  of  the  country  for  most  such  products.  The  tomato 
ami  potato  crops  were  large  and  most  of  the  exportable  surplus  went 
to  Great  Britain.    Prices  for  all  such  products  were  high. 

The  export  of  onions,  entirely  prohibited  during  1918,  was  again 
permitted  by  the  Government  The  trade,  mostly  with  Great 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  on  the  whole  was  not  profit- 
able since  prices  fell  rapidly  and  stocks  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son were  not  fully  cleared.  The  Government  had  guaranteed  prices 
for  all  grains  and  leguminous  products  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  and  mustard 
seed  was  sold  in  the  markets  by  it.  The  flax  crop  was  restricted,  but 
prices  were  high  and  France.  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  took  all  the 
available  surplus  at  the  advanced  prices. 
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Exports  of  butter  and  oleomargarine  together  amounted  to  about 
four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  export  of  these  products  in  1917,  when 
conditions  of  export  were  fairly  free.  During  1918  restrictions  ay  ere 
all  but  prohibitive  and  all  these  goods  were  subject  to  close  restric- 
tion until  well  in  the  autumn  of  1919.  The  comparatively  free  supply 
of  fats  and  oils  from  abroad  made  the  rapid  extension  of  the  oleo- 
margarine industry  possible  and  that  trade  flourished  at  the  expense 
of  the  dairy  interests. 

The  trade  in  cheese  was  unsatisfactory.  The  domestic  supply  was 
sold  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Government  which  was  considerably 
below  prices  obtaining  abroad,  the  result  being  that  so  long  as  the 
restrictions  on  export  were  maintained,  the  Dutch  producers  were 
unable  to  sell  their  product  to  advantage.  When  the  restrictions 
were  finally  removed  it  was  found  that  the  United  States  and  Canada 
had  captured  a  good  many  markets  which  before  the  war  were  held 
largely  by  Dutch  cheese  producers,  while  the  war  had  also  stimulated 
several  countries,  such  as  the  Argentine,  South  Africa,  and  two  or 
three  other  South  American  countries,  to  develop  their  own  dairy 
interests.  The  low  buying  power  of  central  European  currencies 
also  shut  off  a  considerable  consumption  of  the  Dutch  product. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  all  the  Netherlands  to  the  United 
States  during  1919  showed  a  greater  increase  than  exports  to  any 
other  country.  Trade  with  the  United  States  was  more  directly 
affected  by  war  conditions  than  with  other  nations  since  it  repre- 
sented a  longer  sea  haul.  With  the  removal  of  restrictions  and  with 
the  availability  of  tonnage  which  followed  the  armistice,  there  was 
a  large  movement  of  Dutch  produce  which  had  accumulated  for 
American  owners  during  many  months.  The  declared  exports  from 
the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  United  States  in  1918  and  1919  were 
as  follows: 


Articles. 


Antiquities 

A  rt ,  works  of 

Biscuits,  etc 

Books  and  printed  matter. . 
Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes. 

Cinchona  and  quinine 

Chocolate  and  cocoa 

Cotton  goods  and  laces 

Diamonds: 

Polished 

Rough 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fertilizers,  n.  e.  s 

Flax  and  linen 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Furs  an'!  fur  skins 

Gloves,  kid 

Glue 

Hardware  and  metal  manu- 
factures   

Herring .  pickled 

Hides  and  skins 

Hops  and  vegetables 


1918 


S2G,  867 


27, 839 
33,438 
6, 052 


0.157.157 
4,106 
7,790 


75,977 


50,299 
6,450 


SI  OS. 214 
233,939 
33,598 
74 ,  220 
377,335 
178,035 
540, 966 
1SS.712 

62,524,582 
335,235 
44,395 
227,926 
281,949 
17,528 
643,901 
193,132 
277,086 

145,992 
1,224,585 
7,295,234 

120, 597 


Articles. 


Milk  and  dairy  product  s — 
Miscellaneous  food  products. 

Oil,  linseed 

Oils  and  wax,  all  other 

Paints  and  colors 

Paper  manufactures 

Paper  stock  and  rags 

Plants,  bulbs 

Plants,  all  other 

Potash  and  soda  salts 

Fish ,  preserved 

Rubber 

Seeds: 

Sugar  beet 

All  other 

Silk ,  artificial 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 
All  other  articles 


1918 


S2,917 


1,139,  i"! 
91,171 


Total. 


4,686 
30,071 


<,  105,  224 


Slla  °32 
9R,376 
653,759 
380,357 
196,342 
21,105 
1,542,339 

605,779 

352,567 

66,634 

a,  333, 949 

1,162,(128 

774,794 
708,200 
204, 133 
325,174 

77,802 


The  returns  given  compare  with  a  total  value  for  shipments  to  the 
United  States  from  all  Dutch  ports  of  $-21,870,592  in  1917,  $47,103,- 
970  in  1916,  and  $27,896,100  in  1915.  Shipments  from  Luxemburg 
of  $4,651  worth  of  kid  skins  are  included  in  the  1919  figures  and 
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represent  the  first  invoice  of  goods  from  the  Grand  Duchy  to  tbo 
United  States  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  During  the  year  there, 
was  shipped  to  the  Philippine  Islands  merchandise  to  the  value,  of 
$103,206,  as  compared  with  $26,428  in  L918  and  $75,658  in  1(J17. 
Porto  Rico  took  goods  to  the  value  of  $6,732.  Returned  American 
goods  were  valued  at  $51,919  in  1919. 

Exports  to  United  States  from  Rotterdam. 

The  exports  from  the  Rotterdam  district  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $1,375,78]  in  1918  to  $10,017,761  in  1919.  The  increase 
is  accounted  for  largely  by  shipments  of  crude  rubber,  sugar-beet 
seed,  linseed  oil.  hides  and  skins,  potash  salts,  paper  stock,  kid  gloves, 
nursery  stock,  ilax.  earthenware,  and  chemicals.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  an  important  decline  in  trade  in  bulbs  and  flower  roots. 
The  declared  exports  in  detail  from  Rotterdam  to  the  United  States 
were  as  follows  in  1918  and  1919 : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Animals  n.  o.  s 

Art  icles  specially  imported:  Works  ol  art 

Art  works,  n.  o.  S 

Beeswax pounds 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Aniline  colors do.. 

Fu-<  1  oil do.. 

<  llycerin,  crude do. . 

Gum,  dammar do. . 

M adder,  ground  or  prepared do. . 

Potash- 
Carbonate  of do. . 

Muriate  of do. . 

Prussiate  of do.. 

Soda,  prussiate  of do. . 

Quinine ounces 

Theobromine,  pure  alkaloid pounds 

Cocoa,  unsweetened do i i 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Col ored  yarn do ' j 

Turkish  rod  yarn do ' ] 

Diamonds,  rough  and  cut [ \ 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware I 

Electric  lamps,  incandescent,  including  bulbs: 

Carbon  fi]  iment ' |       24,620 

Metallic  filament l I 

Feathers,  etc.,  natural  and  artificial ' \ 

Fertilizers,  n.  e.  s t  oris. 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  textile  grasses,  and  manufactures  of: 

Flax tons.. 

Plain  woven  fabrics  square  yards.. 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cat 


f3, 770 


220 


3,439 


8, 170 


Fitch pieces . 

Mole do. .. 

Rabbit do... 

I  fat  ter's  fur 

<  I  lass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silver 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur  skins: 

Calf  hides — 

]  >ry pound 

Salted do... 

Cattle  hides- 
Dry do... 

Salted do... 

Goatskins do... 

Horsehidcs do... 

Household  effects 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

K  id  gloves 

Meal  and  dairy  prodlK  Is: 

Cheese. pounds. 

Milk do... 


75,977 


1,006 


1910 


Quantity.        Value 


2,000 


47,895 

50, 500 
177,881 
1 1 . 884 
13,474 

7,279 

I.-.,6S9 

::,  116,292 

2,058 

117,920 

7,056 

220 

7,000 

59,766 
40, 220 


2, 000 
71,368 


7,905 


171 
1,563 


2,  B27 
400,575 
698, 176 


2,005,005 

70.591 
601,713 

;.,  56 
1,238,749 


11.107 
135,337 


524,027 
55,253 

25, 198 

50,000 

69, 149 

14.047 

4,584 

1,076 

4,916 
154,876 

1.17L 
18,524 
7,200 
1 .  620 
3,071 

91,091 
42,815 
22,012 
35,891 

233 

5,859 

1,770 

227, 926 

260, 60S 
824 

254 

7.015 
118,270 

231.707 

258,581 

21.311 
22,065 


358,784 
995,624 

81,706 

2,  709 

252,799 

0,347 

5,010 

193, 132 

7,331 
93,732 
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Articles. 


191S 


Quantity.      Value. 


1919 


Quantity.       Value 


Metal  manufactures,  n.  c.  s 

Peat  moss tons. 

Oils: 

Caraway  seed pounds. 

Linseed do... 

Essen  tial do. . . 

All  other do... 

Paints,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: 

Enamel  paints do... 

Lit  hopone do. . . 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bibles 


$2, 237 


Books,  n.  e.  s 

Other  printed  matter 

Paper  stock,  crude: 

Rope  ends,  waste  rope,  and  all  other  waste.. pounds 

Rags do. . 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines,  n.  e.  s.: 

Bulbs  and  flower  roots thousands 

Bulbs  for  propagation  purposes  only do — 

Nursery  stock 

Stocks,  cuttings,  and  seedlings 

Rubber,  crude pounds 

Seeds: 

Caraway do. . 

Cauliflower do. . 

Mustard do.. 

Nasturtium do. . 

Poppy do.. 

Seed  peas do. . 

Spinach do.. 

Sugar  beet do. . 

Tapioca do. . 

Turnip do. . 

Sponges,  and  manufactures  of 

Straw  covers 

Sugar  and  molasses;  Confectionery 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of. 

Tov 


78,593 

2,409 


292, S17 


Vegetables: 

1  'earl  onions 

All  other,  prepared  or  preserved. 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Baskets  ol  willow 

Old  oak 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


429 

880 
1,986,395 

439 
7,384 

13, 802 

896,000 


3, 636 
120 


1.057,882 
14,798 


1,516,304 
7,393,292 

9,018 
776 


48,458 


7,150 
"i31*467 


3,015,93S 

1,297,346 

1 ,  389 
711,973 

4,212 

535, 9S2 
75,302 
23,133 

2,  €00 

2,200 


$13,794 

3.200 

I  33,1  :t 

5,559 

2,  OSS 


71,040 


10, 228 

17, 885 


225,145 

112,171 


2, 022,  SCO 

lfO. 526 

18,018 

11  8,3  't 

1,721 

70, 720 

12,950 

11,394 

1,162,028 

493 

1,000 

4,344 

4,065 

1, 000 

78,063 

9,050 

2,209 
19, 909 

31,864 
3,027 

M.   15G 


During  the  .year  there  was  a  shipment  of  electric  lamps  valued  at 
$63,05G  and  a  shipment  of  cheese  valued  at  $052  to  the  Philippines,  a 
total  of  $G3,708  for  the  island  territory.  There  was  a  shipment  of 
cheese  to  Porto  Pico  valued  at  $6,732.  There  was  no  other  trade  with 
overseas  territories  of  the  United  States.  Returned  American  goods 
were  worth  $15,500  in  1918  and  $31,741  in  1910. 

Financial  Record — Shipping. 

Financially  the  year  on  the  whole  was  satisfactory.  The  demand 
for  increased  credit  facilities  led  to  an  expansion  of  bank  capital  in 
several  instances,  the  total  nominal  capital  increases  amounting  to 
135,000,000  florins,  $54,270,000 ;  but  with  reserves  and  all,  making  a 
total  of  104,000,000  florins,  or  $05,928,000.  New  issues  of  capital  for 
loans  or  for  public  companies  during  the  .year  amounted  to  1,176,361,- 
319  florins  ($472,897,250) ,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  654,061,069  flor- 
ins ($262,032,540) ,  the  previous  year.  Of  this  amount  527.400,000  flor- 
ins ($212,014,800)  wasfor  Government  loans,  and  124,360,384  florins 
($49,992,874)  for  provincial  and  municipal  loans.  Issues  for  private 
purposes  absorbed  524.600,935  florins  ($210,889,575)  as  against  397,- 
510,227  florins  ($159,799,111)  in  1918. 
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The  record  of  entries  and  clearances  of  shipping  in  Dutch  ports 
for  the  past  seven  years  illustrates  graphically  the  general  shipping 
situation  of  the  country.  Returns  for  1919,  despite  tne  great  increase 
over  tlic  previous  year,  are  only  a  little  more  than  half  those  of  1914, 
and  considerably  less  than  half  Eor  L913.  The  record  for  the  past 
seven  years  has  been  as  follows  in  Rotterdam  and  in  all  the  Nether- 


lands 


Year ;. 

In  Rotterdam. 

In  all  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Number 
of  ships. 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

Number 

Net  ton- 
nage. 

1913...                                         

10, 203 
7,303 
3,644 
2,979 
1.S74 
1,048 
4,  32S 

12,785,861 
9,188,615 
4,153,682 

3,191,830 
1,298.304 
1,215,229 
5,017,790 

16,990 
12, 154 
6,351 
5,114 
2,181 
1,779 
7,082 

18,197,783 
13,540,051 
r,  021  478 

I. ill 

1915 

1916 

■1  I  M   117 

1917.., 

1,858  951 

1918 

1  663  093 

1919 

7  097  710 

Practically  all  of  the  entries  outside  of  Rotterdam  were  at 
Amsterdam. 

Condition  of  Leading  Industries. 

Few  of  the  minor  industries  started  during  the  war  had  a  good 
year.  The  larger  industries  did  much  better.  Shipbuilding,  which 
had  assumed  considerable  proportions  before  the  war  and  advanced 
immensely  during  the  war,  continued  with  unabated  vigor. 

The  production  of  coal  during  the  year  was  only  fairly  satisfac- 
tory, remaining  practically  the  same  as  that  of  1918.  The  total  out- 
put of  all  Dutch  mines  is  placed  at  3,400,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
3,399,000  in  1918,  2,995,000  in  1917,  2,563,000  in  1916,  2,250,000  in 
1915,  and  considerably  less  than  2,000,000  tons  in  previous  years. 
The  chief  mines  are  those  of  the  Government  in  Limburg,  where  the 
output  reached  a  total  of  1.470,000  tons  in  1919.  There  was  also  an 
output  of  1,800,000  tons  of  lignite  as  compared  with  1,425,617  tons 
in  1918.  This  lignite  is  of  poor  quality.  The  deposits  were  not 
worked  previous  to  1917  and  in  that  year  the  output  was  of  little 
moment. 

The  diamond  industry  had  a  year  of  varied  experience  commenc- 
ing with  high  prices  and  a  strong  demand  for  gems  and  winding  up 
the  year  with  lower  prices,  which  caused  losses  to  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers*. Considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry Avhile  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  Netherlands,  had  a  good  year  as  the  result  of  improved  con- 
ditions as  to  imported  materials. 

The  manufacture  of  cigars  and  tobacco  was  hampered  somewhat 
by  the  high  price  of  tobacco  leaf  and  high  wages  and  the  difficulty 
of  exporting  goods  in  anything  like  the  usual  volume.  Great  varia- 
tions in  values  of  both  tobacco  and  its  products  abroad  also  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  industry.  Clothing  manufacturers  like- 
wise  had  to  contend  with  similar  difficulties. 
Extension  of  American  Trade. 

There  is  an  opportunity  in  the  Netherlands  for  the  sale  of  nearly 
all  lines  of  iron  and  steel  goods,  most  technical  goods  like  machine 
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tools,  and  the  great  mass  of  drugs,  chemicals,  prepared  foods,  toilet 
articles,  photographic  goods,  office  appliances,  and  similar  products 
•which  make  up  the  miscellaneous  exports  of  the  United  States.  In 
most  lines  of  ordinary  manufactures,  however,  Dutch  industry  can 
take  care  of  its  own  people.  The  chief  unfavorable  factor  for  the 
extension  of  American  trade  in  the  Netherlands  in  1919  was  the  con- 
stantly decreasing  buying  power  of  Dutch  currency  in  the  United 
States. 

A  considerable  number  of  American  concerns  doing  a  large  busi- 
ness in  the  Netherlands  continue  to  do  so  through  Dutch  or  other 
firms  who  do  a  general  import  and  export  business  and  who  handle 
the  accounts  of  such  firms  in  connection  with  other  business.  In 
many  cases  this  is  the  best  method  for  the  American  firm,  especially 
where  the  connection  represents  years  of  satisfactory  trading.  But 
American  linns  that  employ  their  own  agents  and  deal  direct  are 
increasing  their  business  more  rapidly  than  the  firms  in  the  first 
class,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  in  the  Netherlands  direct 
American  agents  or  agencies  represent  the  more  successful  method 
of  doing  business. 

Perhaps  more  important  is  the  need  of  carrying  stocks  of  goods 
in  Dutch  ports.  In  the  line  of  machineiy  of  certain  classes,  office 
appliances,  and  in  nearly  all  lines  of  manufactures,  the  seller  with 
the  goods  on  hand  has  an  advantage  that  usually  not  even  price 
can  overcome.  In  the  Netherlands  practically  all  goods  from  all 
countries  are  sold  on  their  merits.  American  concerns  have  as  good 
a  reputation  as  any,  and  on  the  whole  are  regarded  rather  more 
favorably  than  other  foreign  firms.  Most  importers  in  the  Nether- 
lands are  well  acquainted  with  the  United  States  and  understand 
American  methods.  Nevertheless,  there  is  need  of  studying  this 
field,  particularly  with  the  return  of  keen  competition  that  has 
followed  the  war. 
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